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THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
Securrry Acr AND OrHer INTERNAL Securiry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess and subsequent post- 
ponement, at 10:45 a. m., in room P-88, United States Capitol Build- 
ing, Senator Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins (presiding). 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; and Robert McManus, 
investigator. 

Senator Warkins. The committee will be in session. 

Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, will you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Senator Warxrns. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give in the matter now pending before the committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Father Rieney. I do. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Morris, you may examine your witness. 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER HAROLD WILLIAM RIGNEY 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter ? 

Father Rieney. My name is Harold William Rigney, member of 
the Society of the Divine Word. My address is St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Ill. 

Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, where were you born? 

Father Rienery. I was born in Chicago on December 18, 1900. 

Mr. Morris. And where did you receive your training, your religious 
training ? 

Father Riagnry. Most of it I received at St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill.; not all of it. I attended the preparatory seminary at 
that institution and also the major seminary. I was ordained April 19, 
1930. I was ordained a priest. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Father Rigney, when did you go to China? 

Father Rieney. I left for China on May 27, 1946, and arrived in 
China, at Shanghai, June 1, 1946. I traveled by air. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was your assignment in China at that time? 

Father Rienry. I was assigned by my superiors to the staff of the 
Fu Jen University. That is the Chinese name. The name in English 
is the Catholic University of Peking, not Peiping, because the uni- 
versity was established when the city was called Peking, and it has 
changed its name 4 or 5 times since then back and forth from Peking 
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to Peiping. And now the Communists call it Peking. So in order 
to avoid confusion, I have combined the two names and simply called 
it the Catholic University, the Fu Jen Catholic University. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what were you at the Catholic University of 
Peking’? Were you the rector? 

Father Rieney. I was appointed rector and entered office as rector 
on August 4, 1946. 

Mr. Morris. I see, 

Now, will you describe for the record the scope of that particular 
school, I mean, how many students you had and what you specialized 
in ¢ 

Father Rigney. The Fu Jen Catholic University was a private uni- 
versity of the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, and it was 
administered by the Society of the Divine Word. 

Mr. Morris. How many students did you have? 

Father Rieney. The student enrollment reached the number of 
2,500, and at this time, around about 10 percent were Catholics. Most 
were non-Catholics. And the same held good for the staff members. 
Most were not Catholics. The university had been founded and 
financed by the Catholic Church. In that way, it was Catholic. 

Mr. Morris. During the war, between the Chinese Government 
forces and the Chinese Communist armies, was the university able to 
operate unmolested, and if so, until what time? 

Father Rigney. The university was able to operate until after the 
Communists captured Peking, but prior—— 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Father Rienry. The capture took place on February 1, 1949, after 
a siege that lasted about 40 days, when the armies of Lin Piao entered 
and occupied the city on February 1, 1949. Now, prior to the opening 
up of the siege of Peking, during which time the city was surrounded 
and besieged by the Chinese Communists, and which siege started 
around December 12, 1948—prior to this, the Communists had a very 
active underground in all the universities, including the Fu Jen 
Catholic U niversity at Peking. 

Mr. Morris. You say they had an active underground there? 

Father Rigney. Yes. You asked me about my experiences with the 
Communists before? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. The committee is interested in such matters. 

Father Rigney. Yes. They had a very active underground and 
this underground fomented strikes, student strikes, in different classes, 
different colleges, and even succeeded in bringing about a general strike 
of the university in the latter part 6f December 1946. In fact, the 
strike started December 18, 1946, and lasted about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Morris. And it directly affected you, because at the time you 
were the rector? 

Father Rienry. Yes. But after that, I was able to fight the Com- 
munist underground. I orgaziized my own group to combat the Com- 
munist underground. So there were no more general strikes after that, 
and no more strikes in any colleges, and I do not think there were any 
strikes—perhaps 1 or 2 strikes in the classes—but no more demonstra- 
tions. T *he university was the quietest of the universities in the Peking 


area. 


Mr. Morris. But you say a similar condition existed on the other 
campuses; is that right ? 
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Father Rigney. Oh, yes; very much so. The Communists were 
active in all the universities. 

Mr. Morris. What form did this activity take ? 

Father Ricney. Well, fomenting strikes and then putting on 
stage performances under plea of raising funds for some social and 
charitable undertaking, and during the play demonstration, songs 
would be sung, a Communist melody, but they would use other words. 
They could not use the Communist words because they would be 
arrested by the Nationalist police, but they would use the Communist 
melody, and all the students knew exactly that this melody was a 
Communist melody, and therefore the actors on the stage were pro- 
moting the idea of communism. 

I stopped these. I limited the number of these plays and gave 
donations to the different organizations that were trying to raise 
money, because I knew the whole thing was so much hypocrisy. The 
Communists are very good at putting up fronts. They are very expert 
at deception, and they like to combine their subversive activities with 
a respectable front, which fools many people. 

Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, what happened when the Chinese Com- 
munists occupied the city of Peking? 

Father Rigney. As far as the university was concerned, they first 
said that they would protect the university and that no one at the 
university should leave ; staff members should not abandon their posts; 
students should not leave the university. But after a few days, they 
started their program to take over the university. 

I tried to enter into a conference with the represents itives of the 
staff and student body who were controlled by the Communists and 
work out a modus vivendi and come to some terms. I had been in- 
structed by the Apostolic Nuncio to China in October 1948, to make 
an attempt to work out a modus vivendi in the event of the occupation 
of Peking by the Communists. And so'I tried to work out this modus 
vivendi. I made concessions to them and had fathers and sisters give 
up certain key posts and asked them to come and sit down and talk 
over matters so that we could come to some working agreement. But 
they did not. They would not come to any terms. 

They come to the peace table and talk only when they have to, when 
they have lost everything and cannot make any gains outside that. 

Here we were on thedefensive. There was no question of that. We 
had no trump cards. So they did not have to come and sit down at 
the table. They used different tactics. They set up a committee, a 
reformation committee to reform the university, and the church was 
not pb on this reformation committee. 

I asked for representation. I tried for a long time, perhaps 2 weeks, 
to get representation, and I could not get it. This committee went 
into operations and removed members of the faculty, changed some 
of the courses, and even changed the university’s song. They ; changed 
the colors of the university and introduced politic al courses for the 
whole university which were communistic, materialistic, atheistic 
courses. 

Now, you asked us before about the size of the university. I forgot 
to mention it 

Mr. Morris. About the what? 

Father Rieney. The size. The university had 2,500 students at one 
time. 
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Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Well, Father Rigney, what happened to you personally ? 

Father Rieney. After the Comasndile had been in Peking for 
about 214 years, during which time I had resisted their efforts to 
take over the university, or to destroy its character as a free center 
of culture, the university was taken over by the Communist govern- 
ment on October 12, 1950. I was then 

Mr. Morris. The Chinese Communist armies occupied Peking on 
February 1, 1949? 

Father Rieney. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. In the meantime, you tried to work out a modus 
vivendi? 

Father Rieney. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. But by October 12, 1950, they openly took over the 
university ¢ 

Father Rigney. Yes. We had ceased our subsidy to the university. 
The church has ceased subsidizing the university, because the uni- 
versity had become a center of active communism and atheism, and 
the members of the university, both staff and student body, were 
obliged to attend these lectures given by members appointed by the 
Communist government to give talks that were atheistic. They were 
very objectionable. 

Senator Watkins. Did they allow you any control whatever of the 
school ? 

Father Ricnry. Absolutely not; nothing. 

So it finally came down to all this. I presented the whole matter 
tomy superiorsin Rome. I said: 





You must make up your mind what you are going to do. You have two 
policies which you can follow: either policy A, which would be to continue to 
subsidize this university, which has become a center of atheism and communism, 
subsidize it in the hope that in the not too distant future the government would 
either be removed, changed, or would change its policy; or follow policy B, which 
would be cutting off subsidies, because this is no longer a university that has any 
character of Christianity about it. 

Mr. Morrts. And your superiors selected court B ? 

Father Rieney. This was eventually taken to His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, and he decided he would stand on Catholic principles and 
that he would not give any more subsidies to the university ; we would 
lose the university first. Asa result, the university was taken over. 

My superiors then cabled me to return to the United States. During 
August, the previous August—— 

Mr. Morris. That is, August 1950? 

Father Rieney. Yes; August 1950. 

My residential permit had expired. I had one that lasted for 6 
months. That had. expired. I applied for an extension of this permit, 
and this was never granted to me. 

Around October 19, after the university had been taken over and 
after I had been ordered by my superiors to return to the United States, 
I applied for my exit permit, and this was not granted to me. So for 
10 months, from the time of this until my arrest, I was neither allowed 
te live in China nor allowed to leave China. This can happen only in 
a Communist country. I suppose it is a question of applied dialectic 
materialism, in which opposites are equal. To leave and to stay is the 
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same, according to Communist thinking. Who can figure them out, I 
don’t know. 

Senator Watkins. Did they actually incarcerate you in a prison ? 

Father Ricney. On July 25, 1951, I was arrested as an American 
spy, and I repudiated these charges. I am not a spy and I never was 
aspy. I was arrested asa spy, and specific charges were never brought 
up against me. Neither was any evidence “that the government 
claimed they had against me presented to me so I could answer it. 
Neither were any witnesses presented before me, nor was I ever allowed 
an adviser, a lawyer, or a counsel. I was never allowed to talk to any- 
body in whom I could have any confidence. 

I was told by the judge, if you want to call him a judge, in the char- 
acter of the w hole procedure in Communist China—I was told by the 
judge that I had only two privileges—“privileges,” they call them 
to accuse myself and to accuse others. 

I was not allowed to defend myself. I was not allowed to explain 
anything which I thought they had as evidence. I was not allowed to 
argue. I could only stand before the court and accuse myself, confess 
my crimes, they said, and accuse other people. 

‘Mr. Morris. Now, how long did you remain in prison, Father Rig- 
ney? 

Father Rienry. I was released by court action from prison on Sep- 
tember 11, 1955. I was forbidden, or prevented from seeing pal it 
in China, freely to see anybody, after this, because I was immediately 

‘laced under police guard and taken to a hotel in the southern city of 

Poking where I was confined in my room. I was told very politely that 
I didn’t have to go down to the dining hall to get my meals; they 
would bring my meals up to me. 

And then I said, “Thank you very much. That is very kind of you 
to bring up my meals.” 

I sat in my room. And I got very good meals, I must admit that, 
because they were trying to give me a ‘good impression. 

Mr. Morris. This was after September 1955? 

Father Rienry. After I was released by court order. And then I 
was taken down by police guard on the train from Peking to Hankow 
and on down to Canton and on down to the borders of Hongkong, where 
the police set me free to walk over the Lo Wu Bridge, over the Lo Wu 
River into the free territory of Her Majesty’s crown colony of Hong- 
kong. The Lo Wu River is the boundary between continental C hina, 
Communist China, and the British territory of Hongkong. 

Mr. Morris. And you were more than 4 years in prison ? 

Father Rienry. I was 4 years and 2 months in prison. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you arrive in Hongkong ‘ 

Father Rieney. I arrived in Hongkong on September 16, 1955. 

Mr. Morris. So the intermediate period, then, from your release 
until the time you got to Hongkong was 5 days? 

Father Rieney. Yes. I was still under police guard all the way 
down. 

Mr. Morris. Now, would you describe the conditions under which 
you lived in prison in Communist China ? 

Father Rignry. The conditions were rather severe. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about those, Father Rigney ? 

72723—56—pt. 16——2 
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Father Rienry. The room, or the cell, which I lived in at first was 
about 10 feet by 11, and in the cell there was a platform about a foot 
and a half high, which was about 6 feet by 11 feet. In other words, 
it occupied most of the cell. There was no furniture aside from this. 
And in my early cells there was no floor, only the ground, the bare 
ground. 

There were two holes in this ground through which rats used to 
come in and go out, the long rats that you find in China, the carriers 
of the lice that are in turn the carriers of the dreaded typhus, Mon- 
golian typhus. These rats used to run over our bodies at night- 
time. I remember waking up one night and feeling something nib- 
bling at the back of my head. I looked around and put my hand 
there, and there was a big rat that ran away. 

The food was very poor. We ate wa tao and bai tsai. The wa tao 
was a very low grade of maize, or corn. I don’t think we grow this 
corn in the United States. It is something like a popcorn, ground 
up. It was mixed with water, without any salt or leaven, and then 
steamed, and although I come from the Corn Belt and like corn very 
much, one bite and my appetite was gone. It took me about 4 or 5 
months to get used to this. 

Then aside from the wa tao, we got a little bow] of hot water with a 
leaf, a little bit of Chinese cabbage, bai tsai, white cabbage. We got 
this meal twice a day. And we were told that we could eat all we 
wanted to, but this was not carried out in my case, because about the 
whole first year of my imprisonment, I was not allowed to take as 
_ h wa tao as I wanted to. I had to ask for wa tao from the cell 

leader, and for the whole first year he never gave me as much as I 
wanted. I wasalwayshungry. I used to go to sleep dreaming about 
meals, dreaming about peanuts. I thought if I was ever out of this 
yrison, the first thing I was going to do was buy peanuts on my way 
Satie. I thought : I will buy a whole pound of peanuts and eat them 
before I get back. 

Then I was also subjected to physical and mental tortures. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Father, you said at one point there, “we”; “We 
did this” ; “We did that.” How many people were incarcerated under 
these same circumstances ¢ 

Father Rieney. In the cell that I have described, there were ordi- 
narily 7 or 8 prisoners. 

Mr. Morris. In a cell 11 feet by 11? 

Father Ricnry. Yes; and sometimes, especially in the wintertime, 
when you had to wrap up in a blanket, we were so close—I remember 
one time we had nine in a cell—we were so close that you couldn’t lie 
on your back; you had to lie on your side. There would be a head 
here and a pair of feet here, then a head and a pair of feet. There 
wasn’t enough room to lie down head by head by head by head. 

Mr. Morris. Now, of these 7, 8, or 9 people who occupied the same 
cell, how many of those were Americans? 

Father Rieney. I never lived with an American. 

Mr. Morris. Most of them were Chinese? 

Father Ricnry. Most of them were Chinese. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any other nationalities? 

Father Rienry. Occasionally a foreigner. I know of 2 Japanese 
with whom I lived at different times, 1 Italian, and 1 a citizen of 
Yugoslavia. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, were charges brought against you? 

Father Riegnry (continuing). And then 1 Belgian and 1 German, 
at different times. 

Mr. Morris. Were charges against your cellmates pretty much the 
same as those against you! 

Father Rieney. Everybody was charged with being a spy at this 
prison. There were 400 or 500 prisoners in this prison at 'T’sao Lan 
Tzu, Hu Tung No. 13. 

Mr. Morris. That is the cell number, No. 13? 

Father Rigney. No. That was the number of the prison street. A 
Hu Tung was a little street, and this street was the entrance to the 
prison. The entrance was No. 13. 

Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, were you subjected during this period 
to any brainwashing ? 

Father Rieney. I was subjected to brainwashing; yes. I was never 
brainwashed, though. 

Mr. Morris. Would you describe that for the committee, just what 
your captors endeavored to do at that time? 

Father Rieney. Do you want me to describe what I saw going on in 
my cell with other prisoners or with myself? 

‘Mr. Morris. I think, Senator Watkins, we would like both; don’t 
you think? 

Senator Warkrns. I think so; yes. 

Father Rigney. You see, I don’t know Chinese ver y well. I knew 
enough Chinese to tell them that I didn’t know Chinese. So when the 
brainwashing classes started they would ask me, “What are you think- 
ing about?” And I said in Chinese, “I don’t understand Chinese.” 

So afterward, they degraded me. They expelled me from the class. 
They put me over to one side where I was isolated, as they said, and 
then later on they gave me literature in English, and some in French, 
as part of my brainwashing program. 

Now, in the general brainwashing classes, of the rest of the cell, 
let us say those who spoke Chinese, they proceeded along these lines. 
I will be very brief. I could talk a half hour or an hour on this, but 
our time is not unlimited. 

The prisoners were arranged in a cell in a circle and they were 
given certain articles in a paper or common journals to read, items 
about practical problems of everyday life, about the C ommunist 
Party, about socialization of the land, socialization of industr y, about 
the progress of communism in Russia and Rumania, and so on, and 
so on, you see, and these articles would be pointed out by the warden. 
Certain ones would be checked off to be studied. Then, say, 1 particu- 
lar article would be read by members in the ring, members of the class, 
maybe read 2 or 3 times. Other members would have to repeat these 
articles, and all the while one of the prisoners, the so-called cell leader, 
was in charge of the study program, and he had to report, of course, 
every week about the conduct and the behavior of each prisoner and 
how he reacted in the study period, the brainwashing period, how 
zealous he was, and also what attitudes he manifested and what 
thoughts he manifested. 

And then after this article had been read and reviewed, then each 
or would be obliged to manifest what reactionary thought he 

ad when the article was being read, and during 1951-52, every 
prisoner had to have a reactionary thought. If he did not have one, 
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he would get punished. So every prisoner invented one if he did not 
have one. If one was not spontaneous, he invented one. 

Mr. Morris. These are reactionary thoughts that are to be dis- 
pelled ; is that it? 

Father Ricney. Yes. And these are supposed to be manifested for 
criticism, for destruction. 

So a prisoner comes out with this reactionary thought, and all the 
other prisoners would criticize this thought and generally abuse him 
for having the thought. And he has to eventually come to the light 
and see that he was wrong. If he does not, then he gets punished. He 
isareactionary. He is hanging onto his bad thoughts. 

The next stage is that each prisoner is asked to manifest what good 
thoughts he had when that article was read. Each prisoner must have 
his own wonderful trend of good thoughts. 

Mr. Morris. Excuse me at this time, Father Rigney. 

Father Rianey. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. Senator Watkins, we have been taking testimony 
through the course of 6 or 7 hearings about the activities of American 
citizens in Red China during the period that we are talking about 
today. 

I would like to offer for the record—and this is a continuation— 
I think this is the last, is it not, Mr. McManus? 

Mr. McManvs. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Of the exhibits which we took from the footlocker of 
William Hinton, which he brought back from Red China to the 
United States. 

I have here, and would like to submit for the record, Senator, 
marked consecutively, Nos. 32 to 91, with Nos. 87 and 88 by reference 
only, because they are quite numerous, those documents to go in the 
record as they are described on that master sheet, Senator. 

Senator Warxrns. This is a list prepared of the documents that 
were taken from that footlocker. 

Mr. Morris. I think Mr. McManus, who was sworn for this purpose, 
Senator, may testify about that. 

Senator Watkins. You have already been sworn ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes, I have. 

That list was prepared under my supervision. It is an itemized list 
with descriptive material to identify the documents, identifying mate- 
rial that was taken from the footlocker of William H. Hinton, of 
which I was the custodian. 

Senator Watkins. The list will be accepted for the record. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Senator. 

(The list referred to, together with the documents therein identified, 
appears in appendix I of the series “Scope of Soviet Activity in the 
United States.”’) 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever see the China Weekly Review during this 
period, Father Rigney ¢ 

Father Rieney. That is a publication issued in Shanghai? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. The editor was Powell. 

Father Rienry. Yes. I saw copies of it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was that presented to you by your captors ¢ 

Father Rrenry. Yes. One issue was presented to me—I forget now 
exactly the date—and I was to read it. I read some articles. 
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Mr. Morris. Were there articles in there by Joan Hinton and by 
William Hinton? ; 

Father Rienry. I don’t remember articles there by Hinton. I did 
read an article written by Mr. Hinton—I forget his first name. 

Mr. Morris. That is William Hinton. 

Father Rienry. William Hinton. I think it was the People’s China, 
and it dealt with the preparation of big scale farm machinery to be 
used on a state farm where he was employed. : 

I also read an article by Joan Hinton, which dealt with her expe- 
riences in cattle breeding on the farm where she worked. I don’t 
think it was the same farm. It may be, but I don’t think it was the 
same farm that her brother worked on. 

Mr. Morris. Were those articles given to you, the China Weekly 
Review and the two articles you described, given to you by your 
captors ¢ 

Father Riagnry. They were. And they were part of my materia] 
which was presented to me for my brainwashing. 

Senator Warxins. Were they in English? 

Father Rianry. These were all in English. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what effect did this article have on you and 
others who received it? 

Father Rieney. Well, I just thought these people were Commu- 
nists and that they were carrying on propaganda. It did not have 
much effect on me because I could see through the whole thing, but I 
do think such articles would tend to give the impression to most of the 
Chinese, who were not able to evaluate or judge about the United 
States—it would give them the impression that the people of the 
United States were pro-Communist and were held from expressing 
their pro-communism, held down by the imperialistic government of 
Washington, as they said. 

This was the general attitude in all of these approaches or state- 
ments, quoted statements, by such American Communists. 

Mr. Morris. In the executive session, Senator Watkins, we men- 
tioned a radio broadcast given by still another American, a Louis 
Wheaton. 

Father Rieney. [ heard it. 

Mr. Morris. Did you hear the radio broadcast ? 

Father Rieney. I heard one radio broadcast by Louis Wheaton, 
which he gave at the closing session, or one of the closing sessions, of 
the so-called peace conference at Peking. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference! 

Father Rignry. Yes, the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference. 

Mr. Morris. In October of 1952 ? 

Father Rieney. Yes, that is right. And he spoke in very good 
English. So I understood what he said. As far as I remember, he 
expressed his—he was glad to be present, and he was glad to do his 
share to promote peace. Of course, the funny cam, is, the Commu- 
nists never tell you what they mean by “peace.” They don’t mean 
thesamething as wedo. Lam quite sure of that. 

I remember he also spoke about how he had greeted and had em- 
braced a Korean, one of the people of Korea—that would be a Korean 
Communist—and how this Korean had no ill feeling toward him 
because he, Wheaton, was one of the American people. So the im- 
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pression this would give, and it gave to members in my cell, because 
they were told the contents of this, and perhaps the Chinese version 
was brought to them later—the impression that was given to them was 
that the American people wanted peace and, of course, the peace 
that the Chinese Communists are talking about, which is not the same 
as we mean when we talk about peace, and that the American people 
were striving to realize this peace and were prevented from realizing 
it only by the oppressive measures of the imperialistic government 
of the Pentagon, or of Washington, or of Wall Street, wherever you 
want to put it. 

They brought them all in in their general description of the Amer- 
ican Government. 

Senator Warkrins. Was this broadcast in English ? 

Father Rieney. This was in English; yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. What advantage would they have in broad- 
casting that in English ? 

Father Riegney. Wheaton didn’t know Chinese, as far as I know. 
It had a certain amount of value. If all these different members of 
different nationalities would get up there in Peking and talk in their 
own language, one nian in English, one man in Arabic, one man in 
Japanese, another man in Korean, and so on, it gave a very interna- 
tional character. Translations could eventually otherwise later be 
made of these speeches into Chinese. I am sure they were made. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Watkins, at this point in the record I would 
like to offer a speech made by a delegate to this peace conference, an 
American citizen, Anita Willcox, who has appeared as a witness 
before this committee. And I might say that she refused to answer 
questions, claiming her privilege against self-incrimination. And I 
would like to offer that in the record as an example of precisely what 
this testimony is about here today. 

Senator Warxrns. Where did you get this speech ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. McManus, will you identify that speech, please? 

Mr. McManus. I think it is marked on there, Senator. That 
speech was taken from an issue of the Shanghai News. 

Senator Watkins. I want it for the record to be identified where 
it was obtained. 

Mr. McManus. It is from this 

Mr. Morris. Will you identify it from the source and page? 

Senator Warxrns. This says, “Shanghai News, Sunday, October 
12, 1952.” 

Mr. McManus. This is the original of it here. This is the Shang- 
hai News. 

Senator Watkins. That is published in English, is it ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes. It is right here on page three. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you took this from the original here 
which appears in the Shanghai News, Sunday, October 12, 1952? 

Mr. McManvs. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. May that go in the record ? 

Senator Warxins. It may goin the record. 

Mr. McManus. As I say, Senator, Mrs. Willcox did appear before 
this conference. This is a speech such as was referred to by Father 
Rigney, a broadcast of which was made by this other gentleman, Mr. 
Wheaton. 

Father Rienry. Is that the same speech ? 
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Mr. Morris. No. It is the same Peace Conference. 

father Ricney. I did not hear it. I do not know anything about it. 

(The article from the Shanghai News above referred to was marked 
“Exhibit No. 234” and reads as follows:) 


EXHIBIT No, 234 
[The Shanghai News, Shanghai, October 12, 1952, p. 3] 


UNITED STATES DELEGATE A. WILLCOX’s SPEECH AT PEACE CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 8 
SESSION 


PEIPING, October 9 (Hsinhua).—United States delegate, Mrs. Anita Willcox, 
artist, made a statement at the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference on October 8. 
Excerpts from her statement follow : 

We come as representatives of 70 percent of the people of the United States 
who, when given a chance in a Gallup poll to express their true opinions anony 
mously, have voted for an immediate end to the war in Korea. We know full 
well that we, as citizens of a democracy, insofar as we do not act for peace to 
the full limit of our power, are responsible for the killing of millions of men, 
women, and children in the Korean war. We come to this conference seeking 
effective means to stop this murder, conscious that our planes are dropping 
napalm as we speak. We ask our brothers and sisters of the Asian and Pacific 
regions to help us stop the rearming of Japan and Germany and the colonial 
oppression of the peoples of southeast Asia, before new Koreas are set ablaze. 


ISC REPORT BE PUBLICIZED 


We, of the majority of our people, have come here to demand an end to the 
killing of prisoners of war at Koje and Cheju. On October 1, while we peace 
delegates watched the color and glory of a free people celebrating their national 
day in ancient Peiping, 45 more men were killed at Cheju for the crime of daring 
to mark with joy the same occasion. Uplifted by the joyous singing of 10,000 
children, and strengthened in our anger by their strength, we denounce the 
criminal attempt to exterminate a people, their industry, and their culture. 
Our Armed Forces destroy things the people live by—granaries and crops. They 
call homes, sampans, schools, and horses military targets. Our Air Force blows 
up oxcarts. Our Navy sinks fishing boats. For this heroism the parents of 
our soldiers have refused medals awarded by our Government to their dead sons. 

To most of our people the horrible facts of our use of napalm are only now 
becoming known. Of the facts of the germ warfare they are still unaware. 
The findings of the International Scientific Commission and the testimony of 
Lts. F. B. O’Neal and P. R. Kniss have not yet been widely circulated in the 
United States. The administration knows that the whole idea of the spreading 
of disease is so repugnant to our people that the highest civilian and military 
authorities and our representatives to the United Nations have flatly denied 
any such action. They have persisted in these denials even after the confessions 
of Lts. K. L. Enoch and J. Quinn were reported in the press. Peace organizations 
will give to our people the opportunity to study the evidence and make up their 
own minds. We believe that the response will be a demand, in a voice so thun- 
derous it cannot be ignored, that the newspapers publish the report of the Inter- 
national Scientific Commission, and that our Government answer the charges 
of the commission, ratify the Geneva protocol of 1925 and renounce forever the 
use of biological warfare. 

Most parents refuse to believe that our sons could commit such acts. But the 
fact is that daily denial of basic rights to our colored brothers at home by lynch 
terror, police brutality, and social discrimination, conditions our youth for the 
perpetration of the heinous crimes that are being committed in Korea. 


UNITED STATES PREPARATIONS FOR A WORLD WAR 


Today Japan is a military base for the wars in Korea and southeast Asia. Our 
Government, which has just released Alfred Krupp and awarded him $80 million, 
is backing the very Japanese war criminals who attacked Pearl Harbor. If 
Japan is consolidated as a military power, we are in danger not only of a new 
Korea, but of being driven into a third world war. Our occupation of Taiwan 
with the remnant armies of the cruel Chiang Kai-shek, is a part of our prepara- 
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tion for a third world war. And the search for raw materials and soldiers for 
that projected conflict has intensified our intervention in the countries of Latin 
America, where increased political pressure for bilateral military pacts has been 
added to our economic exploitation. One of the major tasks of the peace move- 
ment is to make these facts known and felt by everybody at home. 

Beyond doubt lies, distortions, and omissions of our press, radio, films, and 
television account for most of the confusion in the minds of our people. But 
there is another very important factor which must be taken into consideration: 
Widespread belief that reduction of our gigantic arms program would cause 
mass unemployment and depression. The peace movement in our country today 
is stressing everywhere that peace need not be followed by depression. We 
rejoiced that from this conference with its immense breadth and practicality, 
we can take home to our people the message that there are peaceful markets 
for American productive capacity. 


TRADE HELPS PEACE 


Development of trade with Asia as well as needed public works at home could 
take full measure of our production for the foreseeable future. Those peoples 
of Asia now making their own way, and millions of others moving in the same 
direction, have created a rapidly expanding market which can give employment 
to millions of workers in the United States of America. 

We have recently become a deficit economy, importing more materials than 
we export, and with increasing exhaustion of our own resources, we become 
ever more dependent upon other lands. In India and Latin America there is 
need for all the food now being hoarded or destroyed, a great and growing 
market for the product of our farms. Such food is officially termed “surplus.” 
When millions of children at home and abroad are hungry, there is no such thing 
as surplus food. Its destruction is a sin against mankind and life itself. 

Return to peaceful commercial exchange would bring the revival of cultural 
relations. People should get to know one another. 

We all need help from one another in our work of building a new and better 
world. The Chinese people’s controlling of the Huai River might inspire us 
to harness our own Missouri. 


PEACE MOVEMENT MOUNTING IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In spite of press and radio blackout on peace, in spite of indictment and jailing 
of peace leaders, our peace organizations now number over 3,000. In them 
are people from all different segments of our society, rich and poor, Catholic 
and Protestant and Jew, Mexican and Negro and Anglo and Japanese and 
Puerto Rican Americans. Attempt to pass a law for universal military training 
in time of peace was defeated by mass protests of our churches, our mothers, 
our women’s organizations, trade unions, and professional workers. This major 
victory for peace was won this year because parents do not want their young 
sons trained systematically to be “killers—worst killers possible.” Young people 
in the United States, feeling the pressures of war, unable to get jobs, to complete 
their education or to plan any future, are taking a determined stand for peace. 
As techniques of fascism are increasingly employed by a government with no 
other solution to our problems, so resistance of the people is growing in city, 
town, and village. In New York on August 20, 18,000 people met to condemn 
war and call for immediate peace. This month a referendum is being circulated 
in all of the States on the following points: 

1. A cease-fire in Korea now, with all remaining questions to be settled at 
an immediate peace conference. 

2. Immediate negotiations among major powers leading to settlement of all 
outstanding differences. 

3. Elimination of weapons of mass destruction and an agreed and controlled 
disarmament. 

The reception accorded to peace workers circulating this ballot has been 
overwhelmingly friendly. We hate this war, we know that it is wrong, and we 
want peace—peace now. 


Mr. Morris. Now, what effect did the presence of Americans at 


the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference have on the morale of the 
Americans and the Europeans who were in the same prison # 
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Father Rignry. It had this effect, that it gave the impression that 
a large part, at least a large part, of the American people were in 
favor of peace as the Communists spoke about peace, and that they 
could not realize this because of the oppression of the Government of 
the American people, what they called the Wall Street government, 
the imperialistic Washington government. 

And the second effect which it tended to have was that it tended to 
destroy the hope or minimize the hope in the hearts of many, many 
Chinese, the hope for liberation, the hope for freedom. 

After all, in the Communist police state of China it is impossible 
for the ordinary Chinese to rise up effectively and revolt. The only 
possibility they have of freedom would be that God would work a 
miracle of freedom or that there would be an invasion by Western 
Powers that would liberate, really liberate China. 

Many are living in this hope praying for that day. When they 
hear of such things as representatives of America coming to the 
so-called peace conference and talking about the people of America— 
they do not define what they mean by “people of America”—being 
all in favor of peace these poor people back in China are more and 
more oppressed they lose more and more hope. 

Mr. Morris. And their appearance aids the Chinese Communists 
to consolidate their conquest of China; is that right? 

Father Rienry. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you ever have personal contact with any 
of these Americans that were mentioned ? 

Father Rienry. No. I had contact with an American doctor, a 
Dr. Hattem. He studied in one of the Carolinas. He went to the 
University of South Carolina—I am not sure which; I think it was 
one of the Carolinas—to study medicine. 

Mr. Morris. You say you met him in prison? 

Father Rianey. No. I met him in 1946. It was the summer of 
1946 when the executive headquarters was then in operation and I 
went to him in order to request the Communist government the Com- 
munist committee there, the executive headquarters, to do what they 
could to liberate to free some German Catholic missionaries who had 
been arrested by the Communists in Shanghai and I was introduced 
to this Dr. Hattem and I made my case before him because he spoke 
good English and later on I saw him at 1 or 2 cocktail parties when 
the executive headquarters were closing up. 

Mr. Morris. Now was he on the side of the Chinese Communists? 

Father Rianey. Definitely he was. He was married to a Chinese 
wife. I think she was a Communist. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Morris. Now did you hear while you were in prison of the 
negotiations that were going on during the Korean war? 

Father Rienry. Yes. I read many reports about these negotiations. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you read about these ? 

Father Rianry. In various pea of the Chinese Communist 
Government, especially from this. There could have been other issues 
from Moscow. 

Mr. Morris In other words, you were allowed to read during your 
incarceration ? 
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Father Rienry. Yes. This was part of our brainwashing, to read 
these different reports. 

Mr. Morris. Did they come to you in English? 

Father Ricney. In English, yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you would read about the negotiations that took 
place in Korea ? 

Father Rienery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how were these negotiations represented to you? 

Father Ricnry. They were represented—and I read dozens of these 
different reports and news releases and editorials—the general theme 
was that the American Government did not want peace, and that they 
were forced to attend cease-fire and peace conferences, whatever you 
wish to call them, under pressure of the people of the world, the peo 
ples, the different peoples of the world, the people of different coun 
tries, and after they came there, and very unwillingly, they did au 
they could to sabotage the peace talks and to delay the conclusion of : 
cease-fire agreement. Afterward there were talks about, at one Hits, 
exchanging of prisoners, and again the Americans came to these talks 
only under. pressure of these people, and they exchanged prisoners only 
under the pressure of the people, and later on, when these negotiations 
were carried on for the questioning—TI don’t know what you would 

call them—prisoners were brought into different tents and asked if 
they wanted to go to their own country or stay on the side of the prison, 
the prisoners who were held by the Americans, you know, whether 
these prisoners wanted to go back to Communist China or Communist 
Korea or remain in the other countries, this exch: ange, this questioning, 
was reported by many articles in such a way as to make it appear that 
the Americans were trying to sabotage all this; they were preventing 
the prisoners from freely saying whether they wanted to go back to 
their home country or not. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you mentioned in executive session the fact that 
there was much publicity given to the Chou En Lai visit to Nehru. 

Father Rienry. Yes; very much publicity given to his visit to India, 
to Nehru, and also to his visit to Burma, and much propaganda was 
built up on this visit, to the effect that the peoples of India and the 
peoples of Burma were very pro-Communist, and even the govern- 
ment 

Mr. Morris. And representations were made that the Government 
of India and the Government of Burma were pro-Communist beeause 
of these visits? 

Father Rieney, Yes. That the peoples were very pro-Communist, 
and even the government was gradually becoming friendly to the 
Communist government of China. 

And also through the influence of the western imperialistic powers, 
as they said, especially the United States, they were not free to express 
themselves as openly as they would like to, because of their govern- 
ments, 

And these governments, of course, kept their people down. They 

capitalized very strongly on these visits of Chou En Lai. 

The same way when Nehru came to Peking, there was a tremendous 
amount of propaganda made about this, to indicate that the Govern- 


ment of India was very friendly to the Government of China, Com- 
munist China. 
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Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, I have just one more series of questions. 
Our Americans who do not cooperate, who are not submissive to the 
Chinese Communist Government—are they allowed to have freedom 
of movement throughout occupied China ? 

Father Rigney. Well, all I can say is what happened to me before 
my arrest. All foreigners, including Americans, who were not arrest 
ed were under police restrictions. 

Right after the occupation of Peking by the ett g s, we for 
eigners, especially Americans, were not allowed t ve the W alled 
City of Peking without a special permit of the aie which had to 
be applied for a day or so in advance. 

Later on we were allowed to go out about 5 miles from the city 
without a permit. But if I wanted to go, say, from Peking to Tientsin, 
which was only 80 miles away, I had to go through rather a long 
procedure. 

[ had to go to the police, the foreign office of t! 
the on apply for passage, permission to go to Tients 
a questionnaire to fill out. 

There were about 20 or 22 questions to answer, and these 


ie loeal police, and 
sm, and L was given 


na ques 
tions covered such things as this: My name, where I was born and 
when I was born, my citizenship and my passport, the number of my 


passport, where it was issued and when it was nssued, and how long it 
was valid, my residential permit, the number of the permit, when it 


was issued and where it was issued, and where I wanted to go, why I 


wanted to go to this place, like Tientsin, what business I had there 
whom I would see when I got into the city of Tientsin, wne re I would 


stay, and when I would come back and how I would travel. 

Of course, that was a ridiculous question. There was only one way 
to travel, and that was by train. You could not walk. You would get 
arrested if you walked. 

Then I would have to go back home and wait 2 or 3 days and go 
back to the police office and ask if my permit had been granted, and 
if it were granted, then I would take this permit and go down to the 
station, and before I boarded the train, I had to register with a 
policeman, give my name, address and show my permit with the num 
ber of the permit. 

And on my permit was also my picture, my photogr: ph. 

a permit to travel 80 miles away called for 2 or 3 photographs 
the paper I had and one or two ‘for the record. 

And after I passed through this policeman at the railroad station, 
I would board the train and ride to Tientsin, and as soon as I got 
off at Tientsin, I had to go to the police in the police station and 
register that I had gotten off this train and where I was going to live 
and show him my permit. 

Then I would go over to my friend’s house, generally a priest who 
was our representative in Tientsin, and within 24 hours after arriving 
at his house, I would be obliged to go to the local police and there 
again register, giving my name, my place of residence in Peking. 
where I was living in Tientsin, and show them my permit. 

When I wanted to return, I would have to go bac :k to the local police 
and tell them I was leaving Tientsin and give the 
parture. 


Imagine, 
., one for 


details of mv-de 
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But I went to the police station. I would have to register at the 
police station and get on the train, and then when I got off the train in 
Peking, I would have to report to the policeman there and give him my 
permit and tell him, “I am so-and-so; I am back.” 

Mr. Morris. So someone such as Mr. Hinton—— 

Father Ricney. Ali foreigners, you see, were subject to these pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Morris. So someone such as Mr. Hinton, who had freedom of 
movement throughout occupied China, and at the same time taught in 
one of their schools, would be someone who would pretty much be on 
the side of the Communists, would you not say ¢ 

Father Rienry. Oh, yes, if he taught in a school. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you return to the United States? 

Father Rieney. I landed at the United States at New York on 
March 15, 1956. I returned to the United States by way of Europe. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you hope to go back some day to China? 

Father Rignry. I would be very glad to go back to a free, liberated 
China, because I love the Chinese very much, and I love them now more 
than ever. They are a very noble and hard-working and industrious 
people. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator Watkins. Father Rigney, we greatly appreciate your ap- 
pearance here. It wasa very enlightening statement you have madeto 
us. We thank you for appearing. 

‘ather Rieney. I am very glad to be here, Senator. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Watkins, we have witnesses subpenaed for to- 
morrow morning bearing on Soviet activity in connection with the five 
seamen who have been repatriated, or redefected back to the Soviet 
Union. 

So the next scheduled meeting is tomorrow morning at 10:30, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Warxins. The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 10: 30 a. m., Friday, April 20, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
Securrry Act anp Oruer LnrerNAL Securtry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 11 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Herman Welker, presiding. 

Present : Senators Welker and Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, Chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director; and William A. Rusher, administrative counsel. 

Senator WeLker. The committee will come to order. 

Will you rise and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before the com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraten, I so swear. 


TESTIMONY OF JAN S. F. VAN HOOGSTRATEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR IMMIGRATION SERVICES, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


Senator WELKER. Will you state your name, please ? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. Jan Van Hoogstraten. 

Senator We._ker. And where do you reside? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. I reside in the township of Bronxville. 

Mr. Morris. What is your occupation 4 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. I am assistant director of the immigration 
services of the National Council of Churches, the Church World 
Service. 

Mr. Morris, Mr. Chairman, this hearing this morning is being held 
in connection with the series of hearings now being conducted by the 
subcommittee into the nature and scope of Soviet activity within the 
United States. There are certain facts that came to the attention of 
the subcommittee which indicated there are activities of an unusual 
nature being undertaken by the Soviet officials here in the United 
States, and they are being examined for that purpose. 

Senator WeLKer. Very well, counsel. The chairman is very mind- 
ful of the reason for this hearing, so you will proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Hoogstraten, will you give us a brief sketch 
of the circumstances surrounding the arrival of certain Soviet seamen 
into the United States? 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraren. I will be very glad to do that, Judge 
Morris. We heard about the existence of a certain number of sailors 
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who had stayed behind after the Soviet Russian oil boat, the 7'uapee, 
was confiscated by Mr. Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 

The United States escapee program, now under the Department of 
State, heard also about this, and through the efforts of the United 
States escapee program, these fellows, nine of the fellows on Formosa, 
were brought here. A representative of the World Council of 
Churches, Church World Service, brought these fellows in a plane, 
if [ am not mistaken, on the 21st of October 1955, to this country. 

Our organization was asked to look after the general welfare, in 
the broadest sense of the word, of these nine boys. 

The boys were parojed into this country and they had to register 
with the Government a certain amount of times each month, in the 
beginning. 

Well, then, through cooperation with the United States escapee 
program in this country, funds were made available by which we 
could really look after the welfare of these nine boys, and within the 
limitations of these funds, I think the Church World Service can only 
say that we did have enough funds available to see to it that these 
fellows were happy and did not lack any daily needs of life. 

We looked for jobs for them. We were not always successful 
to get the exact employment they perhaps desired, but then that is 
not an unusual scene if one deals with refugees. 

Of course, as far as we are concerned, these nine fellows were 
receiving the same treatment from our organization as we usually give 
to the others, with one exception, and that is that we fully realized 
that we were here dealing with a group of fellows who were some- 
what more unusual than the rank and file displaced person or refugee 
arriving in this country. 

Mr. Morris. Why were they more unusual, Mr. Van Hoogstraten? 

Mr. Van Hooestrraten. They were more unusual in that we realized 
that these fellows had not seen the West very long. You know that 
usually refugees come to this country after they have spent a con- 
siderable period of time in a camp, or as free livers in one of the 
western nations. 

These fellows came from a ship and they had spent about a year, 
I think, in Formosa, but one cannot ex xactly call that a western 
country. 

Judge Morris, is that sufficient background ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, that is sufficient, Mr. Van Hoogstraten. 

Now, I wonder if you would tell us how many of these boys were 
directly in your care. 

Mr. Van Hooasrraten. All nine, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. All nine. 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. And as time went by, some of the boys went 
over to the care of the Government agency. 

Mr. Morris. Since October 21, 1955? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. Yes, sir. Then all nine were in our care. 
As time went on, some of them went over into the care of a Govern- 
ment agency and, of course, our arrangement was that the moment 
they go over into the care of a Government agency, we have nothing 
to do with them any more. 

Mr. Morris. How many of them so went over? 

Mr. Van Hoogstrraten. Excuse me? 
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Mr. Morris. How many of them so went over to a Government 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Van Hoocstraren. Three went over and six were left. Out of 
those 6, 5 went back. 

Mr. Morris. Five went back to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Van Hooesrraren. Yes. And the one who did not go back—— 

Mr. Morris. Is here today ? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, will you tell us what were some of 
the recent dev elopments that led up to the departure of these five sea- 
men to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. I have tried to give you what I know 
about it. 

Mr. Morris. May I have that magazine, please? 

Mr. Van Hooasrraten, This one? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

I thought you had the one with the listing of the other people 
in it, 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. May I start on Monday, April the 2d, which 
was the Monday prec eding the Saturday they left. On Monday after- 
noon—— 

Senator We.ker. Let us'get the dates, please. 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. Yes, sir. It is Monday, April 2d. This is 
the moment I would like to start. 

On that day, sir, at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 3 of the boys 
who went back, Mr. Shirin, Mr. Shishin, and Mr. Loukashkoy-—— 

Mr. Morris. That is Shirin, S-h-i-r-i-n? 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Shishin, S-h-i-s-h-i-n? 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Loukashkov, L-u-k-a-s-h-k-o-v ? 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. L-o-u-k-a-s-h-k-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraten. The reason why these three fellows came to 
our office was that we might hand them over a certain amount of 
money which they needed for their general upkeep in the next few 
weeks, because they were going to leave that week the course which 
they followed at Columbia University, a language course, and they 
had obtained jobs in the meantime, and we realized that these jobs 
would not give, immediately, pay; so we wanted to be sure that they 
had enough i in their pockets. 

They also came to discuss future employment with us. We had a 
short conversation about the weather and at that point one of the 
boys, I do not remember who it was, asked me what I thought about 
the Stalin change in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. One ofthe seamen asked you? 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Which one was that, do you recall? 

Mr. Van Hoogesrraten. I cannot recall that, sir. 

At that point I said to this same man, “Don’t you think it would 
be nice that you answer me the question, rather than I?’ 
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I think it was Mr. Shirin, but I do not recall it for sure. He 
answered me that, “Faces may change but Siberia remains Siberia.” 
That was his feeling that Monday afternoon. That was the last time 
I saw those three fellows, until I saw them again on the airfield on 
Saturday. 

Senator Wetxer. Saturday, what date, sir? 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. That was April the 6th, Senator. 

Senator WeLKer. Proceed. 

Mr. Van Hoocstraten. Excuse me. That was April 7. 

Senator Wetker. April 7. 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. I then come to the Friday afternoon, that 
was April the 6th, when, at 3 o’clock, Mr. Solovyev came to my office. 
Mr. Solovyev’s name is spelled S-o-l-o-v-y-e-v. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Solovyev, S-o-l-o-v-y-e-v. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Thank you. ; 

He was somewhat distressed about something which I did not 
know. I told my assistant that he should talk to him for a moment 
while I would arrange his financial details about which, also, he 
had come to the office. Also, he was going to have an appointment 
with his nose doctor, as he had just had an operation. 

As my assistant was talking to Mr. Solovyev, the telephone rang 
and there was a call for me from one of, the Government agencies 
telling me that they had heard that something was, as it was stated 
to me, quote, “cooking,” unquote, with regard to these fellows. I 
combined with the rather unusual behavior of Mr. Solovyev, and I 
requested this Government man to come to our office and to Mr. 
Solovyev. 

I stress, at this point, that it was my understanding as I took care 
of those fellows, that anything unusual outside the normal scope of 
general welfare should not be dealt with by us. We are not equipped ; 
we are not an organization which should do that. We should report 
on this to this particular gentleman who was the representative of 
some Government agency. And I did that. And I cannot but here 
say that the relationships with that particular gentleman were always 
very cordial, and I think rather efficient. 

He then proceeded to come to our office while we told Mr. Solovyev 
that this man would come, that Mr. Solovyev knew him, and that he 
should wait a moment, and then we could talk again. 

However, in the meantime, Mr. Solovyev had already divulged 
to my assistant that one of the reasons why he did not feel so happy 
that day was that he knew, had knowledge, that an undisclosed num- 
ber of sailors out of the nine were planning to go back, and that he 
himself was under some coercion, some pressure, that he should do 
the same. 

Well, sir, at that point, I felt that what we had done by notifying 
the Government representative that he was in our office and that he 
should take him over was the correct one, and I did not at that time 
feel that we should talk about details with Mr. Solovyev, and there- 
fore, no questions were asked at that point of Mr. Solovyev. I asked 
him if he knew who were going back, and I think he answered me that 
he knew of 2 boys for sure. That is my impression. I don’t remember 
exactly. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know which two? 
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Mr. Van Hooesrraten. I think that Mr. Solovyev at that point 
told me that Mr. Shishin and Mr. Shirin were going back. 

When I asked him when, I think he answered me—if I am correct 
in that—*tomorrow.” 

Mr. Morris. That was April 6? 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. That was Friday afternoon, about 3:30. 

Mr. Morris. On April 6? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. Yes, sir. I asked the Government repre- 
sentative who called me to call me back if he knew any further details 
as to their actual leaving. About 5 o’clock in the afternoon I stayed 
in my office, and I got a telephone call from the same gentleman who 
said that he had ascertained that the boys were going to leave on 
flight 902, Scandinavian Airlines, 4 p. m., from Idlewild, on Saturday, 
April 7, which was the next day. 

At that point, I told him that, although I could not 100 percent talk 
for my organization, since nobody was there e any more at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, I wanted to go on record to him that I, or anybody 
else from my organization, wanted to be given the coearvinity to 

talk to these fellows on the airport, since he told me that very 
connie the fellows who were going back were not any more availab le 
to be talked to, that they were already in the hands of the Soviets, 
and probably at Park Avenue, New York, which is the seat of the 
United Nations Mission, the U. S. S. R. Mission to the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Van Hoogstraten, under the circumstances, 
these men would require exit visas, would they not? 

Mr. Van Hoossrraten. It is my understanding, Judge Morris, 
that they do not require exit permits. There is no such thing in this 
country, to my understanding, that we could call an exit permit. How- 
ever, there is a sailing permit for aliens, which is completely a tax 
department affair, and has nothing to do with the Immigration 
Service. 

This is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I understand. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. I then got an answer on the telephone con- 
versation with this Government representative that it was perfectly 
all right for me to be there; he expected me to be there, and he asked 
me to be there at 3 o’clock i in the afternoon of April 7. 

Senator Werxer. That is 1 hour before departure time? 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. Yes. He told me then that he was going 
to be there at 2 o’clock. But it was not very likely that the fellows 
would arrive there much earlier than 3 o’clock, so he felt that 3 o’clock 
would be sufficient time. 

Mr. Morris. Just one point. Did Mr. Solovyev indicate where they 
were, in the hands of the Soviet authorities; where these seamen were 
who were going back ? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. He did not indicate that to me at that time, 
nor did Task him. My position at that point was that the thing was 
much more important than for us to deal with, that that was for the 
Government representative who was going to meet Mr. Solovyev 
to ask. 

In my home Saturday morning, April 7, at about 10:15, I got a 
telephone call from the same Government representative I h id talked 
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with before. He told me this: “Mr. Van Hoogstraten, it is not neees- 
sary for you to be at the airport this afternoon.” 

My answer to that was, “Have they left already ?’ 

He replied, “No, they have not left. They are leaving on that plane, 
but it is not necessary for you to be there.” 

“Are you going to be there?” I asked him. 

He said, ‘ ‘No, I am not going to be there, either.” 

My answer to that was—my next question was: “Have bigger people 
than we taken this thing into hand, in their hands?” 

And his answer was something like: “I guess so.” 

I said, “Well, that gives me, then, a free afternoon, and I don’t have 
to go to the airport.” 

And I put the telephone down and I said at the same moment to my 
wife, “Let’s get the car out and see if the thing works, and I am 
going to the airport this afternoon.” 

I also, sir, want to stress here that on Friday afternoon, in the 
previous telephone conversation with this gentlemen, I was specifi- 
cally told that this information about the leaving of the plane, the 
hour the plane would leave with this unspecified number of people, 

yas not to be divulged by anybody. 

I violated this promise in one respect, and that is that I did notify 
the representative of the United States escapee program here in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Glazier, who was told by me that I was not supposed to 
tell this, but, since I was working on those cases in very close touch 
with the escapee program, I felt that they should know this. 

The other person who knew about this was my assistant. After 
the telephone coversation on Saturday morning, in which I was told 
that it was not necessary for me to come to the airport, I did call him 
up and he accompanied me to the airport and we arrived there at 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, about 10 minutes past 3. At 20 
minutes past 3, if I am correct, the boys came in, surrounded by a 
large number of what seemed to me obviously Soviet representatives. 

Mr. Morris. How many of them were there, of these Soviet repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraten. I did attempt to count them. I.came to 
about 19, but, of course, there might very well have been a few more. 

Mr. Morris. You say there were at least 19? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraren. I think there would be at least 19. I also 
we stood around there for a while. We looked at them. There was 
no sign of recognition, much. We didn’t attempt to talk to them, 
because I think it would have been rather unfeasible at that moment. 
They were kept talked to constantly by the Soviet representatives, 
whoever they may have been. 

Somewhat later, one of the Soviet representatives came over to me 
and said to me, “Fancy to see you here, Mr. Van Hoogstraten.” I 
don’t know where he got my name. And he also talked briefly to my 
assistant and then said—that was the first time I had heard that the 
boys had been taken away into the customs area, or rather into the 
immigration area—you can’t get there but going through customs— 
and this representative, this Soviet man, s said to me, “Are you not 
invited to the little party ” 

And I said, I didn’t know there was a social party going on. 
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And he said, “Well, the immigration is talking to these gentlemen, 
and maybe”—no. He said this to me, “Are you not going to talk to 
them ?” 

And I said that I didn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was this man? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. I don’t know this man. Of course, I could 
identify him from pictures. 

Mr. Morris. Where had you seen him before? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Well, I had seen him before in an immigra 
tion course which is given at New York University, and I attend this 
course since, I think, some time in October, and he had been there 
several times in my class. 

Mr. Morris. He was a fellow student of yours; is that right? 

Mr. Van Hooestrraten. Well, you might call him that; yes, sir. 

I did not—— 

Mr. Morris. Did you know him by any name at all at New York 
University ? 

Mr. Van Hoocstrraren. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He was just a fellow student, and that is all you knov 
about him ? 

Mr. Van Hoocesrraren. Yes. And I was under the impression that 
he belonged to one of the voluntary agencies in town, dealing with 
I knew he was a foreigner because he had an accent, but I did not know 
who he was and I had not the slightest idea of his connections. But 
it was quite clear to me that afternoon; and my assistant, who also is 
in the same class, was as greatly surprised as I was at the sight of this 
man there. 

He knew who we were; we did not know who he was. 

I think that, at this point, not very much more exciting happened. 
The time came of departure. I noticed that the door to gate No. 10, 
where the people have to go through to the plane, was being closed, 
and since I was afraid that perhaps they could reach the plane from 
the immigration area via another door, I went up to the platform, 
still hoping that nothing would happen tothem. I did ask the photog 

rapher, who sometimes takes pictures for us when refugees arrive, to 
make pictures for us if something would happen. 

The photographer asked if he should also take pictures of the people 
of the Soviet group waiting in the corridor, and I said “No,” and the 
reason I said “no” was that I felt that, at that moment, the Govern 
ment had this thing in hand and I didn’t want to do anything which 
possibly could embarrass the activities of the Government at that 
moment. 

Besides that, I don’t think that I was authorized to spend agency 
funds just to take pictures at random. 

Also, sir, it was my impression that other Government representa 
times of the United States Government were present in the halls there, 
and that they were looking around wr that they knew what was going 
on. That was my firm impression. I don’t know if this is correct, 
but I think that there were other people present in the halls, who 
knew what was happening, who did not belong to the Soviet delega 
tion to the United Nations. 
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So the photogr: iphers I had were asked to take pictures in case they 
would board the plane. That is what they did, and they took pictures, 
and I have given them to counsel. I think that they are here on the 
table. Then the fellows came out; two pictures were taken, and quite 
in a rush they came up to the door of the plane. They were not pushed 

or shoved into the plane. I want to make that clear. There was a 
big rush, though. It was raining and very windy, and I stood on the 
observation platform with my assistant, on each side flanked by a man 
who later turned out to belong to this same Soviet group. 

They entered the plane, and-—— 

Mr. Morrts. Now, were the same 19 or more Soviet people present 
all this time ? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraren. Yes. I was—— 

Mr. Morrts. Right out by the plane ? 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraten. Yes. I was told by the Scandinavian Air- 
lines System that I could not go beyond that door, and I didn’t. I 
didn’t attempt to go beyond that door. I went to the observation 
platform. 

Every single one, I would say, except for the two of us standing 
with me on the observation platform, if you see this picture here— 
I think that you will find there a large number of individuals standing 
near that plane, and they came through that gate, and they were ap- 
parently allowed to come close to this plane, which we were not. And 
the door of the plane closed. The main organizer on the field, the 
fellow who was there with me in the class 

Mr. Morris. You say he was the organizer of this group? 

Mr. Van Hooesrratren. I would say that the man whom I knew 
from my class was the man who was in charge of the 20 or 25—I don’t 
know how many; I can’t call them “gentlemen,” but I think I will 
call them “thugs”—were present on that field. 

When the door closed, the man turned around and looked at me 
standing up there and made some kind of sign as if, “things are 
now safe.” 

Mr. Morrts. Safe from his point ? 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. From his point of view. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Witness, I think you testified that you do not 
know the identity of this man who was in charge of the plane reser- 
vations of these boys leaving, but you could identify him from pictures ? 

Mr. Van Hooasrraten. Sir, I don’t know if he was in charge of the 
plane reservations, but I do know that he was in charge—it looked 
as if he was in charge of the 20 to 25 men on the field. I have not 
been able to identify him because I was not given those pictures to 
look at. 

Senator Werxer. At this time, the acting chairman, along with 
Senator Jenner, will order and direct you to use every effort you can 
to ascertain the true identity of the man you testified about, and we 
will ask all governmental agencies to assist you in that task. 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Werxer. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Then what happened, Mr. Van Hoogstraten? 

Mr. Van Hooesrraten. Well, sir 

Mr. Morris. The plane took off? 

Mr. Van Hooestraren. I didn’t see the plane take off, but I heard 
it took off. I went home, and on Sunday morning—you can imagine 
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I thought about this quite a bit during that night—1I felt that 1 was 
no longer under any cpiaatien to not talk about this. It came some 
what late, but I did then call up the assistant to General Donovan, 
who, as you know, has just made a report on the whole redefection 
program for the International Rescue Committee, and I called Mr. 
Saltzmann and I told him this, after I had obtained his telephone 
number from another person who is interested in this problem, Mr. 
Epstein, who knew the number of Saltzmann. I then talked it over 
with Mr. Saltzmann, and if I may say so, the ball started rolling. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Van Hoogstraten, do you think that anything 
was left undone that should have been done to prevent something that 
may have damaged the prestige of the United States, from your ex 
perience on this program ¢ 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Sir, I was convinced up to the moment 
that the boys were in the immigration area at the airport, that this 
thing was in the hands of the Government, and safely so. I simply 
could not believe that the same Government who deliberated 8 months 
or 7 months to admit these people could decide in 5 times 5 minutes 
to let them go. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you have no other facts, have you, Mr. Van Hoog 
straten, that you think the committee should have at this time ? 

Senator, in order to determine whether or not there was any duress 
or coercion, as has been contended by the report referred to by Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten, we have asked one of these seamen who did not 
return to testify here this morning. 

In that connection, Mr. Van Hoogstraten has presented to me on 
behalf of his organization, signed by Roland Elliott, Director of 
Immigration Services, a letter. 

I wonder if you would read that letter for the record, please, Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten. 

You want that put in the record, do you not? 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. I would like to, yes. 

This letter is dated April 19, 1956, and directed to Senator James 
QO. Eastland, chairman of the Internal Security Subcommittee, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Deak SENATOR EASTLAND: We are glad to authorize Mr. Jan 8S. F. Van Hoog- 
straten, assistant director for migration services of Church World Services, a 
central department of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States, to testify before your committee on any questions of fact which 
have come under his observation in connection with his official duties on behalf of 
this office in relation to the nine Soviet Seamen admitted by special order to the 
United States in October 1955. We commend Mr. Van Hoogstraten to you as a 
trusted, experienced, and competent staff member. 


Mr. Morris. You will have to read it all, Mr. Van Hoogstraten. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten (continuing) : 


Church World Service did not sponsor the entry of these Soviet seamen to 
the United States, but was requested by the United States escapee program to 
render such nonpolitical resettlement services to these young men as are normal 
and appropriate for our agency to render on behalf of Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches in the United States. These services began on the arrival of 
these men at Idlewild Airport on October 21, 1955, and continued until 5 of the 
men left for the Soviet Union on April 7, 1956 ; they continue now for the 4 seamen 
who remain in the United States. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten has been authorized to answer any question of fact 
your committee may ask, on which he has data or judgment; he is not authorized 
to represent this agency on any questions of Government policy or procedure. 
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Mr. Van Hoogstraten is further authorized to bring one of the remaining sea- 
men to Washington for testimony to your committee, and to accompany him on 
his return to his home. 

It is our understanding and strong judgment that his appearance before your 
committee will be in the executive session so as to receive his testimony under 
the most encouraging circumstances and so we will not feel exposed to the 
hazards attendant upon publicity. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROLAND ELLtort, 
Director, Immigration Services. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Van Hoogstraten, in executive session we 
took up the matter of the letter just presented, and it was the decision 
of the acting chairman that this matter be made in full public dis- 
closure to those that we represent; namely, the American people. 
Since this matter has been publicized widely all over the Nation by a 
leading news magazine, the committee felt we would be derelict in our 
duty not to bring this out in the wide-open daylight and once and for 
all show to the American people what the Soviets and the Soviet con- 
spirators can do right here at home, 

So it has been the order of the acting chairman, based upon the views 
of other members of the subcommittee, that this matter be brought out 
in public testimony here today. 

Mr. Van Hoogsrratren. Thank you. 

Senator Weixer. Now I will ask merely one question. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten, from your view of these boys who, in my 
opinion, were being sent away, did they appear to you to be very happy 
that they were leaving, or did you get an observation that close? 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. I find it extremely difficult to answer this 
question, because if one looks at the pictures, you see two boys in the 
pictures and they are both smiling. Yet, sir, knowing these boys 
since October 1955, in, if not daily, then certainly weekly contacts, 
they did not look happy to me at all. They never gave me any sign 
of recognition. They made the impression as if they wanted to protect 
us from any embarrassment, and therefore, looked the other way, I am 
inclined to think. 

Senator Werxer. That is all I have. 

Senator Jenner. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Werxer. Senator Jenner. 

Senator Jenner. Did you know the United Nations representative 
that was there? 

Mr. Van Hooestraten. I had seen pictures of the United Nations 
representative of the Soviet Union. 

You refer to Mr. Sobolev? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Van Hooasrraten. I had not recognized in the group who was 
there, nor do I have any firsthand knowledge that he was there. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that there were any U. N. representatives 
there? 

Mr. Van Hoocstraren. No, sir. But since the party drove diplo- 
matic-licensed cars, it was my understanding—— 

Mr. Morris. You do know they drove cars with diplomatic license 
tags? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. That I did not know that day, but I dis- 
covered that last Sunday when I was on the airport again, for personal 
reasons, and the first one I saw, when I entered into the hall there, was 
the same Soviet gentleman whom I had seen there 8 days previously. 
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Mr. Morris. Was this your fellow student ? 

Mr. Van Hoocsrratren. Yes, sir. We see each other, apparently, 
twice a week. 

This same gentleman then said, “hello” to me, in a jovial way, and 
[ looked at the car he stepped into 4 minutes later, and that was a 
diplomatic-licensed Buick. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know what he was doing at the airport the 
following Sunday; do you? 

Mr. Van Hooestrraren. I didn’t ask him, sir; no. And it is my 
understanding that the United Nations mission of the Soviet Union 
is driving diplom: itic cars, whereas the consulate uses different license 
plates. 

Mr. Morrrs. I have no more questions. 

Senator Werker. Senator Jenner ? 

Senator Jenner. I have nothing further. 

Senator Werker. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Morris. Will you stand by while the next witness testifies, Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten ? 

Senator WeLker. You mean, to interpret? 

Mr. Morris. Will you stand by while he testifies in the event you 
may have to testify ‘ 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraren. Certainly. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Solovyev, will you come forward, please? 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Solovyev i is accompanied here by a young lady 
who will do the translating. 

Senator Werrker. Very well. Will the interpreter rise and 
sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that you will truthfully take down, by 
mental note thereof, the questions propounded to you in English and 
impart that question to the witness in the Russian language, and then 
give to the committee back the truthful English inerpretation of the 
Russian answers, so help you God ? 

Miss Von Meyer. I 

Senator WeLker. Now, if the witness will please raise your right 
hand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before the 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

The InrerPreter. He swears. 


TESTIMONY OF VIKTOR SOLOVYEV, AS INTERPRETED BY 
NATALIE VON MEYER 


Mr. Morris. Miss Von Meyer, I wonder if you will give your name 
and address to the reporter. 

The Iwrerrrerer. My name is Natalie Von Meyer. And I live at 
3000 Thirty-ninth Street NW., Washington. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much. Will you ask the witness to 
give his name to the reporter ? 

Mr. Souovyry. Viktor Solovyev. 

The Inrerrreter. Viktor Solovyev. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell “Solovyey” ? 


Mr. Sonovyry. S-o-l-o-v-y-e-v 
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Mr. Morris. Allright. Will you tell the committee where you were 
born ¢ 

The Inrerpreter. It is a long story, he says. 

Mr. Morris. Just where he was born. 

The Inrerrrerer. Kalinin. 

Mr. Morris. How old are you? 

The Lnrerererer. Twenty. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you defect from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

The Lwrerprerer. He has to remember. 

Mr. Morris. Approximately. 

Senator WeLKeEr. Just a moment, counsel. May I ask you, Madam 
Interpreter, that you keep your voice high so that the reporters can 
hear ¢ 

The Interpreter. I will try. 

Senator Werxer. I do not think it would do very much good to ask 
the witness to keep his voice high, but as long as you hear him and 
speak out loud into the microphone, please—— 

Mr. Morris. In a loud, clear voice. 

The Lyrerrreter. I will. 

It was approximately in November 1954. 

Mr. Morris. November 1954. 

The [nrerrretrer. Approximately. 

Mr. Morris. And where did this defection take place? 

The Inrerpreter. In China. 

Mr. Morris. In China. Is that on the mainland of China? 

The Lwrerrreter. It was on the mainland. 

It was on Formosa, of course. 

Senator Weixer. Keep your voice up. 

The Inrerrrerer. It was on Formosa, 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, had you been a seaman ? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was the name of your ship? 

The [nrerprerer. Tuapse. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Sorovyev. T-u-z 

The Inrerrrerer. T-u-a—he is not sure. He will write it. Can 
he have a pen? 

Mr. Sorovyrv. (Spelling) T-u-a-p-c-e. 

Mr. Morris. T-u-a-p—— 

The Lyrerpreter. T-u-a-p-c-e. 

He doesn’t know how to spell itin English. (Tuapse.) 

Senator Weixer. Very well. May I ask you this question? What 
were you doing near China? 

Mr. Morris. What was the ship doing? 

The Lyrerrreter. They were going to China bringing a load to 
Red China. 

Mr. Morris. What were they bringing to Red China? 

The Inrerrreter. Gasoline, which, after working over it, could be 
used for jet planes. 

Yes, he is sure of it. 

Senator Wetxer. And where was he intercepted, the boat and crew ? 
Where were they intercepted ? 
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The Inrerrrerer. At 4 a. m., they were passing near Formosa when 
two National Chinese patrol boats intercepted them, and they were 
taken to the port of Kusu (?), as he pronounces it. 

Mr. Morris. Will you speak up just a little bit ¢ 

The Inrerprerer. He doesn’t know how it is spelled, but it is 
Kusung(?). 

Senator Weixer. Now, if you will keep your voice up, please, 
Madam Interpreter, high, so that we can all hear, then we can follow 
you. 

After going to the Formosan territory, what happened then! 

The INTERPRETER, They spent one week in the port and then they 
were taken ashore. 

Mr. Morris. They spent one week in port and then they were taken 
ashore by the Chinese Government authorities ? 

The [nrerpreter. The Chinese Government. 

They first lived in groups. They were divided into three groups, 
and 

Mr. Morris. How many were there? 

The Iyrerprerer. There were 49 initially. 

Mr. Morris. Forty-nine? 

The LIyrerrrerer. Forty-nine. They were divided into three 
groups. Then they were divided again and lived in hotels. Then 
they were asked whether they wanted to go back or go to the United 
States. Twenty-nine decided to return, and the others asked to stay. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say, whether to go to the United States 





or 





The Interpreter. Or return to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Or to return to the Soviet Union. Twenty-nine elected 
to go back to the Soviet Union ¢ 

The InrerPReTEeR. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Morris. Twenty elected to stay on Formosa and ultimately to 
go to the United States? 

The INTERPRETER. Nobody wanted to stay on Formosa. The 20 who 
decided to stay wanted to go to the United States from China. 

Mr. Morris. All right. “And you were among the 20 who elected to 
go to the United States? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, he was one of them. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, did that division remain the same, 29 
returning to the Soviet Union; 20 staying on the island of Formosa? 

Mr. Soxovyev. Yes. 

The Interpreter. Twenty-nine chose to return; 20 stayed. Nine of 
them came to the United States and 4 want to come now. 

Mr. Morris. Four want to come now. That would account for 13. 
What about the other 7? 

The Inrerprerer. He doesn’t know what they are doing. 

Mr. Morris. I see. But to the best of his knowledge, all the other 
ot now on the island of Formosa where the Chinese Government 
is 

The InTeRPRETER. He thinks they are. 

Mr. Morris. All right. And when did you come to the United 
States? Was it October 1955? 

Mr. So.ovyev. Twenty-two. 
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Mr. Van HooestratTen. No; 21. 

Mr. Sotovyev. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Morris. October 21, 1955? 

The Inrerpretrer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you first came to the United States, did 
anyone help you here? 

The Lyrerpreter. The Church World Service helps him. 

Mr. Morris. Did they help you get a job? 

Mr. Sovovyrv. Yes. 

The Inrerpreter. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Morris. Did they try to bring you into the well-being, into the 
feeling of the country / 

The Iwrerpretrer. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Morris. I see. They did everything possible to make him a 
person who ultimately would become a United States citizen ? 

Mr. Sovovyev. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you come to like the United States ? 

The Lyrrrpreter. He personally liked it. 

Mr. Morris. Did he become well adjusted to the United States ? 

The Inrerpreter. Not quite, yet. 

Mr. Morris. Not quite. What were some of the difficulties he 
experienced ¢ 

The Inrerprerer. He cannot get accustomed to all American cus- 
toms, yet. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, did he earn enough money to live here? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes; he earned enough. 

Mr. Morris. And he has a job now? 

The InrTerpreTer. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Morris. Now, to your knowledge did the other 9 seamen, or the 
other 8 seamen, begin their adjustment to living in the United States? 

The Inrerpretrer. Yes; they began. 

He didn’t talk to them in detail about this, but he judges by his 
own experience, and he thinks that if he started to get adjusted, that 
they might start it as Well. 

Mr. Morris. Did he see these other men regularly ¢ 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And to his knowledge, was there any disaffection ? 

The [nrerpreter. He cannot say anything. He doesn’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you first hear that Communists, as you 
described it in executive session, or representatives of the Soviet Union, 
first came into your life in the United States? 

Mr. Van Hooesrratren. December. 

The Inrerrreter. He says it was on Thursday, but I am trying to 
find out what Thursday it is. 

Mr. Van Hoocsrraten. May I say something? 

Senator Wetxer. Will you ask the witness? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. I understand your question to be when he 
was at the first time approached by anyone. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct; when did anyone—— 

(The interpreter spoke to the witness in Russian.) 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. I think he does not understand the question. 

Mr. Sorovyrv. No. I understand the question. 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. You remember that last year, which was, I 
think, December, was it not ? 
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It does not have to be the exact date. 

The [nrerrreter. I am trying to make him understand. 

He says it was through Shishin, the day when Shishin first went to 
the Soviet Embassy, as the witness says, which was the Park Avenue 
building. 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute now—— 

Senator Wetxer. That was in December of 1955 ¢ 

Just a minute. May I break in here? Mr. Van Hoogstraten said 
that something took place in December. What was it that took place 
in December ¢ 

Mr. Sotovyey. Last winter. They had been at the ball. 

Mr. Morris. Last winter they had been at a ball 

The Interpreter. At a ball, at a dance. It was a ball of the people 
of Russia, and there they were handed letters by Soviet agents. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

The Inrerpreter. He did not receive any letters, so he doesn’t know 
anything about the letters. But it was Shishin and Ryabenko who 
received letters at that time. 

Senator Weiker. Now, Shishin had left a wife over in Russia; is 
that correct? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes; he had left a wife in Russia. 

Senator WeLker. Do you have any information that will help the 
committee as to whether or not the Communists used the blackmail of 
threatening Shishin’s wife if he did not defect and go back to Russia / 

The [nrerpretrer. No; he doesn’t know. 

Senator Wetker. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Witness, this: How 
often did you see your comrades here that you came with ¢ 

The Interpreter. Once a week, perhaps. Three of them who were 
settling in New York; Shishin, Shirin, and Loukashkov were the three. 
The others he hasn’t seen for 3 months, approximately. 

Senator WetKer. Now, those that you saw, did you have any indi- 
eation whatsoever that they were dissatisfied here or that they might 
be shipped out back to Russia ? 

The Inrerrrerer. He wouldn’t say so. 

Senator WetKer. He would say “No”? 

The Inrerrrerer. He would say “No.” 

Senator Weixer. Very well. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. You say at this ball, Ryabenko and Shishin received 
letters? 

Mr. Sotovrev. Yes. 

The Inrerrreter. Yes, they did, and they also received photographs. 
The photographs were those of the captain of their ship at his arrival 
in Russia. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, were these letters given to Shishin and 
Ryabenko? 

The Inrerpreter. The letters were not given to them personally 
but to a friend of theirs, another Russian young man, who gave it to 
them. 

Mr. Morris. And what did the letters say ? 

The Inrerrrerer. He doesn’t know. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, when did he first experience any contacts 
with Soviet representatives ? 

The Interpreter. The first time he was contacted by Soviet agents 


was on Wednesday, 2 weeks ago. 
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Mr. Morris. Was that April 5? 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Today is the 20th. 

(Mr. Van Hoogstraten handed the witness a diary.) 

The Lwrerprerer. Yes. And this was the day the witness first went 
to the Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. The Embassy or the residence of the delegation ? 

The Lyrerrrerer. This was the building on Park Avenue, the resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Morris. That was the residence of the chief of the Russian 
delegation to the United Nations? 

The Lyrerpreter. Yes. This is where Sobolev lives. 

Mr. Morris. Sobolev. And Sobolev is what, the chief delegate? 

The Lyrerprerer. He is not sure of his exact title. 

On this day, when Shishin first went to that building, the witness 
was contacted by Soviet agents who had apparently gotten his address 
from Shishin. 

Senator Werxer. The first day that Shishin attended the residence 
of the U. N. delegate, Sobolev, for some reason the address of the wit- 
ness was given to this Soviet agent; is that correct ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Morris. In what State were you living then? 

Mr. Soxovyrev. Hotel George Washington, New York. 

The Inrerprerer. He lived at the Hotel Washington in New York 
City. 

Mr. Morris. And then what happened? Did someone call him or 
visit him there? 

The Inrerprerer. He was sleeping. He was lying on his bed, and 
then somebody knocked at his door. He called—he asked the person 
to come in and then lay back on his bed. 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute. Mr. Van Hoogstraten. 

Mr. Van Hoogsrraten. If you will allow me to say something, 
[ think it is not quite clear why, if he was working, he was suddenly in 
a hotel in New York. I think it has not been made clear that he hed 
just had an operation and he was recovering from his operation, and 
since he had to go to the doctor repeatedly, he was taken care of in a 
hotel which was close to our office. That is the reason he was in a 
hotel. : 

Senator Weixer. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Hoogstraten. 

The Inrerprerer. Two persons came in and asked the witness 
whether he knew who they were. He said that he presumed they 
were from the FBI. They said, “no,” they were Communists, and 
showed him a little booklet in which they had identification, Soviet 
identification. 

Mr. Morris. They had Soviet identifications ? 

The Lyrerprerer. Yes. 

r Mr. Morris. This was the George Washington Hotel in New York 
Jity 2 

The Iwrerprerer. Yes. 

. Mr. Morris. What did they say to you and what did you say to 
them ? 

Senator Weiker. Just a moment. What time of the night was 


this ? 
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The Inrerrrerer. It was around 1: 30 p. m. 

Mr. Morris. That is in the afternoon ? 

The Inrerprerer. In the afternoon. 

Mr. Souovrey. Yes. 

Senator Weker. In the afternoon? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Senator Weiker. Now, go right ahead. After you were asked 
whether you knew who they were, you responded that you assumed 
they were members of the FBI. T hey identified themselves as being 
Communists by documents in their possession. 

Now, tell what next happened. 

The Inrerrrerer. They first gave him two letters and a photograph. 

He took the letters and put them away on the bed and they asked 
the witness why he didn’t read the letters immediately. 

He said he could read the letters later, and if they came to talk to 
him, he could talk to them now and read them later. 

Mr. Morris. Did you call them by name? Did you address them 
by name? 

Mr. Sorovyev. Oh, no. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know what their names were? 

Mr. Sotovyry. No. 

Mr. Morris. And you do not know precisely what their identifica- 
tion cards were other than the fact that they were Soviets; is that 
right ? 

"The Inrerrreter. He just saw that there was a picture and some- 
thing was written, but he didn’t read what it was on the identifica 
tion. 

He believed them. 

Senator Werxer. Then what next was said by them and what 
did you say to them? 

The Interpreter. They asked the witness whether he knew that 
Shishin had already gone to the building on Park Avenue. He said 
that he knew. 

They asked him about his opinion of this, and he said that there 
was nothing interesting in it. 

They said that, if he didn’t believe them, he could go with them 
to the Park Avenue Building and talk to Sobolev, who was there at 
the same time, and if he didn’t like it there he could return. 

Senator Weiker. And what did you reply to that? 

The Interpreter. He said that they must know who he is, a political 
criminal, a so-called enemy of the people. He said that he was 
young; he was just 20 years old. If I were 40 years old, he said, I 
would return to Russia and sit another 20 years in prison, but I am 
young and I like it here and I would like to stay. 

He said that he did not betray his mother; he liked his mother, 
but if he returned, it wouldn’t do him any good, because he wouldn’t 
see her, anyway. "He said that he was not a betrayer of his people 
because he loved his people maybe even more than the American 
people, but that he didn’t want to return. 

Senator We.ker. Now, what were the pictures handed to the wit- 
ness by these two agents of the Communists? 
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The Inrerprerer. They gave him two pictures of his mother and 
then pictures of some girls he had known in Russia and a picture 
of his aunt. 

Senator Wetxer. And a picture of his aunt? 

The Inrerpreter. Of his aunt, yes. 

Senator Wei_ker. And to summarize this portion of the testimony, 
this young man was in his room, and these 2 agents of the Communists 
came in, handed him 2 letters, and pictures of his own mother, 2 
pictures of his mother, 1 of some girl friends or several girl fr iends 
and 1 of an aunt, who were in Russia at this time? 

The Inrerrrerer. That is correct. 

Senator Werker. And you understood, did you not, why they 
handed you the pictures? 

The Inrerpreter. It was clear to him from the beginning what the 
aims were. He read the letter written by his mother. He said that 
his mother only studied 1 year in school, and the letters he had 
previously received from her were written just as a mother would 
write to her son in simple language. This letter he received in New 
York had political expressions in 1t. There was something said about 
repression in the family, words that he doesn’t think his mother 
would use. 

Mr. Morris. Repressions? 

The Interpreter. Repressions, which is actually—— 

Mr. Van Hoocstrraten. Reprisal. 

The Interpreter. “Reprisal” would be the exact word. 

Mr. Morris. Check with him again on the precise word. 

The Inrerrrerer. In Russian it is “repressia” which is “reprisal.” 

Senator Werxer. I understand that. Very well. And he noted 
from that 

The Interpreter. The address on the letter which said, “Tuapse,” 
and “viktor,” was not written by his mother, but the letter inside was in 
her handwriting, was written by her. 

Mr. Morris. You say the letter itself was in her handwriting, but 
the envelope with the address was not ? 

The Interpreter. The handwriting was hers. 

But the context of the letter was such that he doesn’t believe his 
mother wrote it. 

Mr. Morris. Does he still have the letter ? 

The Interpreter. He burned the letter, but the photographs he has. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Can he make those available to the committee ? 

The Interpreter. Under the condition that the photograph would 
be returned to him. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. And we will look at them in executive session. 

The Interpreter. Good. 

(The following was inserted by the interpreter at the end of the 
session :) 





The witness said that his mother didn’t know where he was, and addressed his 
letters simply “Tuapse” and then his name. 

Senator Wexxer. After this first visit by the two agents, what then 

next happened ? 

The Inrerrreter. He says he didn’t want to do anything with them, 
and then left the house and went to eat and from there went to the 
International Student House where the other sailors lived. He 
found—now—excuse me. 
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Senator We.kKer. Go right ahead. 

The InTerrreter. He found Loukashkov there. 

Senator WeLKer. He found Loukashkov ? 

The Inrerrreter. And Loukashkov told the witness that he had had 
the same experience as the witness had. 

Mr. Morris. You mean that somebody had called on Loukashkov ? 

Mr. Soxovyev. (Nods head affirmatively.) 

Mr. Morris. What did Loukashkov say to you and what did you say 
to him at that time? 

The Inrerrrerer. The witness told Loukashkov that he didn’t want 
to go home, and Loukashkov said he was no small child and he knew 
what it would mean to return, and Loukashkov said he wanted to stay 
in the United States. 

Senator Werker. Loukashkov said, “I am not a small child and 
I know what it would do to me if I went back” ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes; that is what he said. 

Senator Werker. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Loukashkov say that Soviet representatives 
had visited him at the International House ? 

Mr. Sonovyev. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what he said about that? 

The Interpreter. He also got two letters. He also got 1 letter or 
2 letters and photographs from home. 

Shirin, another one of the sailors 

Mr. Morris. Shirin? 

The Inrerpreter. Shirin was away at work. And Loukashkov and 
the witness went out to eat and to a movie, and then when they re- 
turned, Shirin also returned and told them that he had been con- 
tacted by two people at his work. 

They also tried to convince him to go back to Russia, and 

Mr. Morris. Convince Shirin ? 

The Interpreter. Shirin. 

Mr. Morris. Now, before we get on to Shirin, may I, Senator, get 
back to Loukashkov ? 

Did Loukashkov tell you that he had been visited by Soviet agents? 

Mr. Soxovyrv. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did he tell you what they had said to him? 

The Interpreter. They asked him to follow the example of Shishin 
and return home. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did they show him photographs ? 

Mr. Sorovyev. Yes. 

The Inrerpreter. He doesn’t know whose photographs, but they 
showed photographs to him. 

The witness remembers that one of the pictures shown to Loukashkov 
was of his mother and a small boy, his brother. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, does he have any reason to believe— 
can he give us an estimate as to what hour of the day the Soviet officials 
visited Loukashkov ? 

The Inrerpreter. Around 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Morris. Was it the same time that they were visiting him ? 

The Interpreter. At the same time. 

Mr. Morris. You did not make a phone conversation to him at the 
time that the Soviet representatives were visiting you, did you? 
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The Inrerrrerer. At the time when the Soviet agent visited the 
witness, he did call Loukashkov and told him a sentence which is a 
slang expression in the Navy, which in translation means, “We are 
in good spirit but we are going down.” 

Mr. Morris. In other words, let me see if I understand this now. 
While these two representatives were visiting this gentleman here 
in his room at the George Washington Hotel, you phoned Loukashkov ? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And then you used some kind of code expression to im- 
part a message ? 

Senator Jenner. A slang expression. 

The Interpreter. He said he just invented the expression. 

Senator Weikrr. An expression known commonly to Russian sail- 
ors and other sailors ? 

The Inrerpreter. Now the witness says “No” to those questions. 
It is just something he thought out to tell Loukashkov. 

Senator Weixer. I see. And you used the expression, “We are in 
good spirits but we are going down”? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Senator WeLKERr. Very well. 

The Inrerrrerer. And Loukashkov answered him, “I can under- 
stand you. The same thing is happening to me.” 

Senator Werxer. Loukashkov then answered the witness? He 
said, “T can understand you because the same thing is happening to 
me”? 

The Inrerrreter. The witness said that he understood from what 
Loukashkov said that the same agents were visiting with Loukashkov 
at the same time. 

Mr. Morris. Not the same agents, but agents of the same organiza- 
tion ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Agents of the same organization. 

Mr. Morris. And did you confirm this afterwards when you had a 
conversation with Loukashkov? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, he did confirm it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, meanwhile, did Mr. Shirin receive a visit from 
Soviet representatives ? 

Mr. Sotovyev. Yes. 

The Interpreter. The agent visited Shirin later at night at his 
work around 10 o’clock in the evening. They gave him also photo- 
graphs and 2 notes from the other 2 sailors who later returned, Rya- 
benko and Vaganov. 

In these notes, Ryabenko and Vaganov 

Mr. Sotovyev. No, no; Shishin. 

The Interpreter. The notes were from Shishin and Ryabenko, and 
they asked the remaining to follow their example and told them that 
they were living at the Park Avenue Building and were in good spirits 
and good health and wanted to return. 

Mr. Morris. And then what happened ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Three of them, Loukashkov, Shishin, and the 
witness spent hours, spent the night, at the International Student 
House talking, and they dispersed at 5 o’clock in the morning, and the 
witness went home to sleep. Before they left, they decided not to 
return. 

Mr. Morris. The three of them decided not to return ? 
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The Inrerrrerer. All three of them. 

In the morning, the witness was awakened by a telephone call. 
When he lifted the receiver, he heard somebody speaking English to 
him. He said then whoever was speaking to him switched to Russian, 
and the witness found out that oe were the two agents who had 
visited him before. 

Mr. Morris. They phoned him, now, on the morning of the 7th; is 
that right? A day later, Saturday, the 7th? 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. No; the 6th. 

Mr. Morris. The 6th. Iamsorry. The 6th. 

The Interpreter. Yes. And the agents asked him on the phone 
what he thought about returning, and he said, “No go.” 

The witness called then his two friends, Shishin and Loukashkov, 
at the International House and was told to wait by them— 

Mr. Morris. Was told to wait by whom? 

The Inrerrreter. The switchboard operator told him to wait. And 
after he waited for some time, he was told that they were no longer 
in the International House. 

The witness thinks that at that time he told somebody where 
were Loukashkov and Shishin, because when the witness was told 
that they were no longer there, it made him suspect that somebody was 
with them at the time. 

The witness says he made a slight mistake and is sorry. He is go- 
ing to correct something. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

The Inrerrrerer. When the Soviet agents telephoned him in the 
morning, he told them, okay, he would go and see them at the Park 
Avenue Building at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Excuse me. That was Friday. That was 
Friday, the 6th. 

Senator We.ker. I think we are right on the date. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten. Yes. 

Senator Wetker. We have got that right. Friday the 6th. 

The Interpreter. They offered to come by car and fetch him, but 
the witness said that he would rather come alone because he knew the 
address and would come by himself. 

Mr. Morris. Now, up to this time, had Mr. Sobolev’s name been 
mentioned by anyone? 

The Lnrerrrerer. No. 

After calling his friends at International House, the witness went 
to [one word stricken] where he lived, and then he talked to a family 
he knew there, and told them all about the situation. His friends told 
him that he should do what he thinks he should, but that he must know 
that nothing good would come out of his returning to Russia. 

Mr. a ieee. Mr. Chairman, may I request on behalf of 
my organization that that last statement he made be taken out of the 
public record, if that is possible, because he stated where he is at the 
moment living, and I do not think that that is helpful to anybody. 

Mr. Morris. He did not give us the address, and even if it is taken 
out of the public record, there are reporters here, Mr. Van Hoogstraten, 
and I think that—— 
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Senator Jenner. Just tell him that you do not want any addresses 
or names given. 

Mr. Morris. All we can do is ask the people who are present, if they 
deem it to the interest of this man, not to use the name, also. 

Senator Jenner. And also instruct the interpreter that we do not 
want any names or addresses given of his friends. 

The INTERPRETER. He will not mention his address. 

Senator We.ker. For the purpose of the record, I think I will order 
the address stricken from the pubilie record as given by the witness. I 
want it stricken. 

Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. He had not finished that. 

The Interpreter. No. After spending 1 hour at home, the witness 
went to New York to the Church World Service and arrived there 
around 3 o’clock. 

In the office of the Church World Service, the witness talked to Mr. 
Rankin and told him that he could no longer live in [ one word stricken | 
or in the hotel because he felt unsafe and asked Mr. Rankin to do some- 
thing about it. After that, the witness—— 

Mr. Morris. I mean, that relates to his own personal security. And 
I do not think we need that in the record at this time. 

Mr. Sovovyev. Good. 

Mr. Morris. And in connection with security, is it not a fact that 
Mr. Shishin, to your knowledge—— 

Mr. Sovovyrv. Shishin. 

Mr. Morris. The day that Shishin went to the Soviet residence on 
Park Avenue, from that day on, the Soviet officials knew everything 
about where you lived and where you stayed 

The Inrerrreter. The agents who visited the witness told him that 
Shishin had given them the address of the hotel, but the witness does 
not know whether the Soviet agents learned his address in the city 
where he lives. 

Nobody visited him in the city where he lives. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, then, what happened? 

The Inrerprerer. He said nothing happened further. He stayed 
here, and that is all. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did he hear that Mr. Loukashkov and Mr. 
Shirin had gone back to the Soviet Union ? 

The Inwrerprerer. He learned it from Mr. Rankin. 

He does not remember who told him. He thought it was Mr. 
Rankin, but he is not quite sure about it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you surprised ¢ 

The Inrerrrerer. He was very much surprised in respect to Lou- 
kashkov and Shirin. He didnt’ know too well about the others, but 
these two he had talked to, and they had said that they wouldn’t want 
to return and then when they returned, it was a great surprise to the 
witness. 

Senator We.xer. And then it is your opinion that Loukashkov and 
Shirin were taken from this country not on a voluntary basis? In 
other words, they were forced to leave this country where they came 
seeking freedom ? 

The Lwrerprerer. He does not know. Maybe the Soviets convinced 
them to go or forced them to go, but he wouldn’t say that. In talking 
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to those two, Shirin and Loukashkov, he heard that they didn’t want 
to go back, 

Mr. Morris. And you spoke to them as late as 5 a. m. on the morn 
ing of April the 6th ! 

The Lyrerrrerer. This was the last time he talked to them. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have there been any other contacts, any efforts 
to contact you on the part of Soviet representatives in the United 
States other than those you have described here today 

The Lyrerrrerer. No; there were no others. 

The witness thinks that this can be explained by the fact that in the 
city where he lived, he lived among other Russian emigres who hated 
the Communists, and if the Soviet agents tried to contact him there, 
they would be thrown out of the house. 

Mr. Morris. To his knowledge, were any of the other sailors 
visited by Soviet representatives other than the visits that he de- 
scribed here today / 

The In'rerrrerer. The witness does not remember the date when it 
happened, but Ryabenko and Shishin had been contacted by Soviet 
agents in the subway twice, and the agents tried to convince them to 
vo home. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say you learned that from conversations with 
them ¢ 

The Lyrerrrerer. Shishin and Ryabenko told him. 

Mr. Morris. Are you experiencing any fear now / 

The Lyrerrrerer. Yes and no, said the witness, but he thinks that 
Soviet agents wouldn’t dare to come to him now. 

Mr. Morris. You mean now that the thing is a matter of public 
record ¢ 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, he thinks that now nobody would contact 
him. 

Mr. Morris. Does he feel that he is getting enough protection, or 
can the subcommittee assist him in getting additional protection ! 

The Iwyrerrrerer. He thinks it is enough, that he feels secure 
enough. 

But the only thing he lacks, he would like to have a gun. 

Mr. Van Hooecstraten. He won’t get it from us. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us this: Do you have any intention whatever of 
going back to the Soviet Union now ? 

The Inrerprerer. At the time when the other sailors were at Park 
Avenue and were contacted by Soviet agents, the witness hesitated 
and was not sure whether he should or should not. But now, after 
he sees that nothing could happen to him again, he is determined to 
stay. 

Senator Werker. That is a very gracious statement. The acting 
chairman wants to thank you and commend you for that. 

Do you have any idea what would happen to you if you would go 
to Russia now ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, he does. 

He says that staying here he can ride in a car on four wheels, but 
if he goes back, he would have to go about with a wheelbarrow. 
Senator Weiker. Probably in Siberia? 

The Interpreter. Well, not in Russia, but somewhere. 
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Senator Wetxer. He would use a wheelbarrow from the manual 
end of it? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Senator We.xer. And it might be conceivable that even more severe 
punishment might be meted out to you; isn’t that correct ? 

The Inrerpretrer. They would at first play around with hin, using 
him for propaganda purposes, but after that, they could make him 
disappear. 

Senator Wetxer. They could make him disappear ? 

The Lyrerrreter. Yes. 

Senator WeLker. Senator Jenner? 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

Senator WeLkrer. Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No more questions. 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Witness, on behalf of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the United States Senate, we all want to thank you 
very profoundly for coming here. We realize that it is a hard, dif- 
ficult task for you testify on a matter which is so intimate and close, 
as one who sought freedom, through the bravery that you brought 
forth by coming here to a free land, and we realize that it is difficult 
for us to call on you for some explanation as to what happened with 
respect to your comrades. 

We expect to go into this matter as fully and deeply as we can, and 
I want to assure you on behalf of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the United States Senate that if through any effort of ours we can 
be of help or protection to you, you simply have to call us or have 
our friend, Mr. Van Hoogstraten, call us, and we will give you any- 
thing we have in the way of protection and help, and we hope and 


pray, and we know by this great act of courage on your part, other 


loyal, freedom-loving peoples who are behind ‘the Iron Curtain will 
have no need to fear the bastion of freedom here in the United States 
of America, 

The Iwrerrreter. ‘The witness thanks you very much. 

Senator WeLKer. Very well. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Morris. No further questions. 

Senator Weixrer. The committee is adjourned. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Miss Von Meyer. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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